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plainly as he ever did that he stands for the
theatre of ideas; for he most evidently turns his
back on story, and studies types and national
questions; such drama as there is we must find
in their contrasts and clashes.

The framework is of the simplest, and there is
little real complication. Two friends, an Irish-
man and an Englishman, go to Ireland; the Eng-
lishman wins in politics and war against the
Irishman. Why? Because, says Shaw in effect,
of the very dunderheaded blunders and genial
misconceptions which make him English. The
Irish Larry fails, for the very reason that he
knows too much, sees through things, is disillu-
sioned.

Thus the play stakes its claim to our regard
fairly and squarely upon its intellectual appeal:
on characterization, setting, and idea. In these
respects it is an extremely interesting, suggestive
example of special pleading; nor should its
scenic attraction be overlooked, nor its tin-
doubted merits of situation; the capital scene
with Haffigan in act one, the Nora-Broadbent
scene at the Tower in act two, the climax in
which the pig figures as protagonist in act third,tive times; the analogy of the
